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The OF Man's Funeral. 


BY WM. C. BRYANT. 


i saw an aged man upon his bier, 
His hair was thin and white, and on his brow 

A record of the cares of many a year ;— 
Cares that were ended and forgotten now, 

And there was sadness round, and faces bowed, 

And woman’s tears fell fast, and children wailed aloud. 


Then rose another hoary man and said, 

Ip faltering accents, to that weeping train, 
Why mourn ye that our aged friend is dead ? 

Ye are not sad to see the gathered grain, 
Nor when their mellow fruit the orchards cast, 


Nor when the yellow woodsshake down the ripened mast. 


Ye sigh not when the sun, his course fulfilled, 
His glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky, 
{n the soft evening, when the winds are stilled, 
Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie, 
And Jeaves the smile of his departuro, spread 
oer the warm-colored heaven and ruddy mountain head, 


Why weep ye then for him, who, having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 

Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 
Serenely to his finul rest has past ; 

While the soft memory of his virtues, yet, 

Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set. 


His youth was innocent ; his riper age, 
Marked with some act of goodness, every day ; 

And watched by eyes that loved him, calm, and sage, 
Faded his late declining years away. 

Uheerful he gave his being up, and went 

lo share the holy rest that waits a life well spent. 


That life was happy ; every day he gave 
Thanks for the fair existence that was his ; 
For a sick faney made him not her slave, 
To mock him with her phantom miseries. 
No chronic tortures racked his aged limb, 
For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him, 


And Tam glad that he has lived thus long, 
And glad, that he has gone to his reward ; 
Nor deem, that kindly nature did him wrong, 
Softly to disengage the vital cord, 
When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye, 
Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die. 








MISCELLANY. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS AND 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


To free schools and colleges the period- 
ical press had been added, and newspa- 
pers began their office in America as the 
ministers to curiosity and the guides and 
On the twenty-fourth 
day of April, in 1704, the Boston News- 
Letter, the first published on the West- 
ern continent, saw the light in the me- 


organs of opinion. 


of the foolscap size ; and but one, or even 
but a half of one was issued weekly. The 
papers sought support rather by modest- 
lv telling the news of the day, than by 
engaging in coflicts ; they had no politi- 
cal theories to enforce, no revolutions in 
‘faith tohasten. In Boston, indeed, where 
ithe pulpit had marshalled Quakers and 
| witches to the gallows, one newspaper, 
the New England Courant, the fourth 
American periodical, was established, as 
an organ of independent opinion, by 
James Franklin. Its temporary success 
was advanced by Benjamin, his brother 
and apprentice, a boy of fifteen, who 
wrote peices for its humble colums, work- 
ed in composing the types, as well as in 
printing off the sheets, and himself as 
carrier, distributed the papers to the cus- 
tomers. The little sheet satirized hy- 
pocrisy, and spoke of religious knaves 
as of all knavesthe worst. This was de- 
scribed as tending ‘‘to abuse the minis- 
ters of religion ina manner which was 
intolerable.” ‘*1 can well remember,” 
writes Increase Mather, then more than 
four score years of age, ‘* when the civil 
government would have taken an effec- 
tual course to suppress such a cursed 
| libel.” 

In July of the same year, a resolve 
passed the council, appointing a censor 
for the press of James Franklin ; but the 
| house refused its concurrence. ‘The min- 
|isters persevered : and in Janury, 1723, 
|a committee of inquiry was raised by the 
‘legislature. Benjamin Franklin, being 
‘examined, escaped with an admonition ; 
James the publisher, refusing to discover 
the auther of the offence, was kept in jail 
for a month ; his paper was censured as 











hope of youth and the unconscious power 
of genius, which modesty adorned—step- 
ped on shore to seek food, occupation, 
shelter, and fortune. 

On the deep foundations of sobriety, 
frugality and industry, the young jour- 
neyman built his fortune and fame ; and 
he soon came to have a printing oflice of 
hisown. Toiling early and late, with 
his own hands he set types and worked 
at the press; with his own hands would 
trundle to the office in a wheelbarrow 
the reams of paper which he was to use. 
His ingenuity was such, he could form 
letters, make types and wood cuts, and 
engrave vignettesin copper. The assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania respected his merit, 
and chose him its printer. He planned 
a newspaper ; and when he became its 
proprietor and editor, he fearlessly de- 
fended the absolute freedom of thought 
and speech, and the inalienable power of 
the people. Desirous of advancing edu- 
cation, he proposed improvements in the 
schools of Philadelphia ; he invented the 
system of subscription libraries, and laid 
the foundation of one that was long the 
‘most considerable library in America ; 
he suggested the establishment of an aca- 
demy, which has ripened into a univer- 
sity ; he saw the benefit of concert in the 
pursuit of science, and gathered a philo- 
‘sophical society for its advancement. 
‘The intelligent and highly cultivated 
Logan bore testimony to his merits be- 
fore they burst upon the world :—‘Our 
‘most ingenious printer has the clearest 
understanding, with extreme modesty. 
He is certainly an extraordinary man, 
ofa singularly good judgment, but of 
‘equal modesty—excellent yet humble.” 





reflecting injuriously on the robin eee Hy A not imagine,” he adds, ‘*that I 
ministers of the gospel, avd, by vote of! overdo in my character of Benjamin 


‘to print it, “except it be first supervis- 
ed.” 


. Pe . ae E . c 
_______ | the house and council, he was forbidden | Franklin, for [am rather short in it.”— 


|When the scientific world began to in- 
ivestigate the wonders of electricity, 


Vexed at the arbitrary proceedings of Franklin excelled all observers in the 


the assembly ; willing to escape from a 
town where good people pointed with 


horror at his freedom ; indignant, also, | 


at the tyranny of a brother, who as a 
passionate master often beat his apppren- 
tice,—Benjamin Franklin, then but se- 
venteen years old, sailed clandestinely 
for New York; and finding there no 


marvellous simplicity and lucid exposi- 
tion of his experiments, and in the adini- 
rable sagacity with which he elicited 
from them the laws which they illustra- 
ited. It was he who first suggested the ex- 
planation of thunder-gusts and nothern 
lights on electrical principles, and in the 
summer of 1752, going out into the fields, 


tropolis of New England. In 1719, it ob- employment, crossed to Amboy ; went} with no instument but a kite, no compa- 


tained a rival at Boston, and was imitated 


on foot to the delaware, and for want of 


nion but his son, established his theory 


‘ Phy} - - . . . j * * . . . . 
at F hiladelphia. In 1740, the number of wind rowed in a boat from Burlington to by obtaining a line of connection with a 


Newspapers in the English colonies on 


Philadelphia, and bearing the marks of 


thunder cloud. Nor did he cease till he 













the continent had inereased to eleven, of his labor at the oar, weary, haugry, ha-| had wade the lightning a household pas- 
which one appeared in South Carolina, | ving for his whole stock of cash a single time, taught his family to catch the sub- 
one in Virginia. three in Pennsylvania,— dollar. the rnnaway apprentice—greatest tile fluid in its inconceivably rapid leaps 
one of them being in German,—one in’ of the sons of New England of that gene- between the earth and sky, and com- 
New York, and the remaining five in ration, the humble pupil of the free! pelled it te give warning of its passage 
Beston. The sheet at first used, was but schools of Boston, rich in the boundless by the harmless ringing of bells. 
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With placid tranquility, Benjamio 
Iranklin looked quietly and deeply into 
the secrets of nature. His clear under- 
standing was never perverted by passion, 
or corrupted by the pride of theory.— 
‘The son of a rigid Calvanist, the grand- 
son of a tolerant Quaker, he had from 
boyhood been familiar not only with the- 
ological subtilties, but with a catholic re- 
spect for freedom of mind. Skeptical of 
tradition as the basis of faith,he respected 
reason, rather than authority ; and after 
a momentary lapse into fatalism, escaping 
from the mazes of fixed decrees and free 
will, he gained, with increasing years, 
an increasing trust in the overuling pro- 
vidence of God. Adhering to none * of 
all the religions” in the colonies, he yet 
devoutly though without form, adhered 

to religion. But though famous asa dis- 
putant, and having a natural aptitude for 
metaphysics, he obeyed the tendency of 
his age, and sought by observation to 
win an insight into the mysteries of being. 
Loving truth, without predjudice and 
without bias, he discerned intuitively 
the identity of the laws of nature with 
those of which humanity is conscious ; 
<o that his mind was like a mirror, in 
which the universe, as it reflected itself, 
revealed her laws. He was free from 
inysticism, evento a fault. His morality, 
repudiating ascetic severities,and the sys- 
tein which enjoins them, was indulgent to 
appetites of which he abhorred the sway ; 
but his affections were of a calin intensity; 
in all his career, the love of man gained 
ihe mastery over personal interest. He 
had not the imagination which inspires 
the bard or kindles the orator ; but an 
exquisite propriety, parsimonions of or- 
nament, gave ease of expression and 
eraceful simplicity even to his most eare- 
less writings. In life, alse, his tastes 
were delicate. Indifferent to the pleas-| 
ures of the table, he relished the delights 
of music and harmony, of which he en- 
larged the instruments. His blandness 
of temper, his modesty, the benignity of | 
his manners, madehim the delight of 
intelligent society ; and with healthy 
cheerfulness, he derived pleasure from 
hooks, from philosophy, from couversa- 
tion, now calmly adiministering consola- 
tion to the sorrower, now indulging in| 
the expression of light hearted guiety. 

In his intercourse, the universality of 


yet his hope was steadfast, like that hope 
which resis on the Rock of Ages, and his 
conduct was unerring as though the light 
that led him was a light from heaven. 
He never anticipated action by theories 
of self-sacrificing virtue ; and yet, in the 
moments of intense activity, he from the 
highest abodes of ideal truth, brought 
down and applied to affairs of life the 
sublimest principles of goodness, as noise- 
lessly and unostentatiously as became the 
man who, with a kite and hempen string, 
drew the lightning from the skies. He 
separated himself so little from his age, 
that he has been called the represeutative 
of materialism ; and yet, when he tho’t 
on religion, his mind passed by reliance 
on sects to faith in God; when he wrote 
on politics, he founded the freedom of 
his country on principles that know no 
change ; when he turned an observing 
eye on nature, he passed always from the 
effect to the cause, from individual ap- 
pearances to universal laws ; when he re- 
flected on history, his philosophic mind 
gladness and repose in the clear anticipa- 
tion of the progress of humanity.— Ban- 
crofl’s History of the United States. 





FIRST RATE. 
One of Joe Smith’s holy clan, as we 
see by our southern papers, finding that 
the late disclosures of Mormonism by 
Bennett, had had the effect of shaking the 
faith of his followers, determined to 
set his brain to work to invent a 


‘scheme how to recover the lost confi- 


dence of his congregation, cost what it 
might. For this purpose, he procured a 
dove, and tanght the bird to fly to him 
aud eat from his ears, in which he placed 
the grains that served for his daily food. 
Having as he thought, sufficiently trained 
the bird, he gave out that on the next 
Sabbath, after lecturing, he would prove 
by a miracle, that he was the prophet of 
God. Tie time came—the meeting 
house was crowded—one of Erin’s unso- 
phisticated sons had been procured under 
promise of eternal secrecy to hide him- 





now advancing human freedom by firm! again he called, but siill no answer 
inductions from the inalienable rights of; made. At last fearful that his Hiberp;., 
man. Never professing enthusiasm, ne-| agent in the loft had not heard him, jj, 
ver making a parade of sentiment ; his fairly bellowed forth, as he frantica|), 
practical wisdom was sometimes mista-| clapped his hands, and stamped his fee: 
ken for the offspring of selfish prudence; |‘ Holy Hhost, appear !” 


Was 


ie 


When Io! and behold, the Trisha’. 
red phiz protruded through the crack « 
ithe ceiling, and he addressed the Jdisevip. 
fited prophet in this wise : 

* Arrah, your riverence, how can th, 
Holy Ghost be afther making his appear. 
ance? Hasn’t the cat ate him ?”— Bee. 











| Dew.--The dew, celebrated throug} g) 
times and in every tongue, for its sweet jy. 
fluence, presents the most beautiful a), 
' striking illustration of the agency of wate; 
‘in the economy of nature, and exhibits one 
lof those wise and bountiful acaptations |) 
| which the whole system of things, animate 
‘and inanimate, is fittted and bound togetivey. 
| All bodies on the surface of the earth radi. 
late or throw out rays of heat, in straigh; 
lines, every warmer body to every colder: 
and the entire surface is itself continually 
sending rays upward through the clear air 
into free space. Thus on the earth’s sur. 
face all bodies strive, as it were, after an 
equal temperature, an equilibrium of heat, 
while the surface, as a whole, tends general- 
ly toward acooler state. But while the sun 
shines, this cooling will not take place, for 
the earth then receives in general more heat 
than it gives off; and if the clear sky be 
shut out by a canopy of clouds, these wil! 
arrest and again throw back a portion of the 
heat, and prevent it from being so speedily 
dissipated. At night, then, when the sunis 
absent, the earth will cool the most ; on 
clear nights also, more than when it is clov- 
dy ; and when clouds only partially obscure 
‘the sky, those parts will become coolest 
‘which look toward the clearest portion of the 
‘heavens. Now, when the surface cools,the 
‘air in contact with it must cool also ; and 
‘like the warm currents on the mountain side 
‘must forsake a portion of the watery vapor 
‘it has hitherto retained. This water, like 
‘the floating mist on the hills, descends in 
|particles almost infinitely minute. These 
‘particles collect on every leaflet, and sus- 
pend themselves from every blade of grass, 
in drops of ‘‘pearly dew.” And mark here 
a beautiful adaptation. Different substan- 
ces are endowed with the property of radia- 
ting their heat, and thus becoming cool with 
different degrees of rapidity ; and those 
substances, which in the air become coo! 
first, also attract first and most abundantly 





his perceptions bore, perhaps, the char-! self in the garret, and to let the messen- particles of falling dew. Thus, in the coo! 


of a summer’s evening, the grass plot is wet 


acter of humor; but while he clearly | ger of peace fly at the word of command. 
ciscerned the contrast between the gran-| All was well arranged ; with a counte- 
deur of the universe and the feebleness of | tenance lit up with confidence of success, 
man, a serene benevolence saved him /the Latter Day Saint began his exhorta- 
from the contempt of his race, or disgust | tion ; pronounced Bennett a scoundrel, 
at its toils. To superficial observers, he | liar and impostor ; and to prove his as- 
might have seemed as an alien from spec- | sertions, he, with a loud voice, called 
lative trath, limiting himself to thelon heaven to send down its Holy Spirit, 


world of senses ; and yet, in stady, and {in the form of a dove, as it appeared ho- 
among men, his mind always sought, | vering over our Savior when baptized in 
with unaffected: simplicity, to discover the river Jordan. A dread silence pre- 
and apply the general principles by | vailed—each eve was fixed with super- 
which nature and affairs are controlled, |stitious awe on the prophet, who with 
now deducing from the theory of caloric |extended arms, loudly called for the ap- 
improvements in fire-places and lanterns, | ‘ 





pearance of the Holy Ghost. Again and 


while the gravel walk is dry ; and the thirs- 
‘ty pasture and every green leaf are drinking 
in the descending moisture, while the naked 
land and the barren highway are still un- 
‘conscious of its fall.--Prof. Johnstone on 


Agricul. Chem. 


Drinxinc.—The effect of lime applied to 
trees is to cause them to put forth leaves 
and produce fruit early, but then it kills 
them. The effect of wine upon man is stim- 
‘ulating, and makes him thrust forth flowers 
of wit, but then it shortens his life. 





(> It is said that the ladies are decidedly i» 
favor of the * right of visitation” 


\ 


| 
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ROMANTIC TALES, 


war had stamped their impress upon the 
. |inhabitants of the ** United Colonies.” — 
For the Green Mountain Gem. | 1 he benefits which the ‘“ Revolutionary 





_—_ 





PRIDE; | War” conferred upon succeeding genera-~ 
oR, tions, were purchased by the lives, the 


rE FOLLY OF AMBITION. ‘happiness and prosperity of the then pre- 

sent one. To remember the sacrifices of 
blood, the toil and the sufferings of those 
‘who fought for and bestowed the bles~- 
‘sings of civil and religious freedom—and 





BY SIMON SOMEBODY. 





[ CONCLUDED. | 
«To you my Opinions niay appear so,” | to see these boons valued only as means 
ied Ellen—‘* but think you there is/to gratify the schemes of party or perso- 


ere oli legradation in tl j-/nal aggrandizement, seems like hi ‘| 
no feeling of ¢ egradation In the mendi-/na aggrandizement, seems | i he iim, W 10 
| would rob the sepulchre of his father of 


who receives our alms, although 
be a gratification to us for be-| its sacred ornaments, to deck his own 
'mansion with the vanity of his profana- 
tion. Our fathers gave not their lives 
to protect alone the sanctuary of their 
own fire-side—the liberty of the east, the 
west, the north or south, but they nobly 
gave their lives for their country, and 


cant, 
there may 
stowing them.” | 
« Then, surely, the degradation is 
nine, for it is | who solicits the boon.” 
“ Nay,” rejoined Ellen, “ it would be 
you who bestowed wealth, station, and 


l 


sank. Whatever you might feel, your ‘ 
relatives would but look upon me as an|sectional predjudices did not detract from 


interloper in their circle; and humble/|the glory of their sacrifice. And let each 
and obscure as I may be, there is within religious votary of right and wrong-- 
me a spirit, that could not bow even to/each politician of party, each aspirant for 
be exalted. The wren claims not to personal aggrandizemeut, pause, ere he 
mate with the eagle, nor its resting place dare commit the sacrilegious act of ap- 
in the towering nest.” 

«“ True but the simile is not just—we)| ble materials which oppose the bond of 
are not of a different genius, and neither ‘‘ Union” in this country. Let them 
wren nor eagle would refuse the resting | pause and remember that the spirits of 
place of its mate because, perchance, it| those who fell to consummate the power 
was more exposed to the elements’ warfare |of its strength, still live---that their 
—-but Ellen,” continued he, more pas-| ‘ blood cries out fromthe ground” where 
sionately, ** reason not thus coldly ; you 
have once acknowledged a preference for 
me, if that preference still exists, obey its 
holy impulse, and torture not me, nor 
yourself with these vain chimeras ; I of- 
fer neither station, wealth or power as 
the price of your affections—I proffer a 
heart as warm as your own, and one, that | 





of their imagination ! 


of strife and discord was upon the laud. 
The widow and the orphan wept for the 
desolation of their affections. 
jatter Ellen Clarkson mourned. 





Her 


plying the torch to any of the combusti- | 


never received any intelligence from him. 
Perhaps he had returned to England 
perhaps he still remained in America, and 
perhaps—and there was bitterness in the 
thought--perhaps her harshness, or ra 
ther, as she styled it, her spirit of inde- 
pendence had driven her from his mem- 
ory. But whatever his fate might be, to 
her it was only conjecture ; its certainty 
she could never know, and in this life 
she had neither love nor hope. The two 
brightest lights of an earthly existence 
had gone down beneath the dark clouds 
of death and despair. What desert on 
the earth’s surface, can compare with the 
dark, gloomy, barren waste of the heart's 
affection ? 

Ellen bowed, and her spirit sank he 
neath the load of grief and misery which 
had accumulated upon the path way of 
her life—shrunk from the desolation 
which lay around her, and prayed fo: 
the last deliverer of ‘‘earth’s weary ones”’ 
but her prayer was not “thy will be 
done,” it said “Oh, Death! hast thou 
no dart ?” 

Immediately after the decease of her 
mother, she had returned to the family 


jof Dr. Grey, and every thing which their 


‘affection could suggest, was sought to al- 











’Mid the | the removal of the family to other scenes 
-and more salubrious climes. 


leviate the intensity of her anguish. But 
she refused consolation ; she fled the fam- 
ily circle, and courted, rather than avoid- 
ed the memory of her sufferings. It 


it was spilt, and in the face of this mem-! must be nerves of iron and sinews of oak, 
ory, let them dare finish the mad scheme ! that give not before mental wretchedness, 


and, to every appearance, Ellen was fast 


Two years had passed ; and the blight | approaching the goal of her wishes. This. 
~ | PI eS Ss 


combined with the distracted state of the 
country, induced Dr. Grey to propose 


Mrs. Grey, 


the first principle of its promptings, seeks father had fallen in the struggle fur lib-| with a wife’s affections, objected to the 


Think me not presu-|erty, and her mother had soon followed 
him to the land of spirits. 
Soon after an actual ‘ appeal to arms’ 


your happiness. 
ming—I would not thus boldly press my 
suit but believe you one that does not easi- 
ly forget the impressions you may have re- 
ceived, and that the punishment of your 
haughty resolutions does not fall alone on 
me. You too feel” 

“That I do feel would be useless to 
deny after this day’s exhibition of my 
folly ; but T can suffer too—my spirit 
may break but not bend. It is unneces- 


? 


of her uncie for paternal protection. Not 
that she deemed the one any safer than 
the other, ‘‘ but,” said she, ** if my father 





would be with my mother.” 


gle, and her broken-hearted mother had 


“arrangement, as she knew that he could 
‘not be their protector, and that she 
should leave him exposed to danger. 
had been made, Ellen had feft the care! But the Doctor pointed to Ellen, and her 
philanthropy was stronger than the se! 
'fishness of her own feeling. 
iall be under the protection of heaven, 
isto fallin the cause he has espoused, I) though thousands of miles separate us,”’ 
Her father | said she, as she acquiesced, and the tears 
did fall in almost the onset of the strug-| of bitter sorrow rolled down her cheeks. 


** We shalt 


Accordingly having obtained know- 









sary to prolong this interview, and it 
were cruelty to persecute me with mere. 
Seek me no more, unless it might be in 
the final hour of dissolution. If you 
should know me dying you might see me 
in the last hour of life if you desired it ; 
but not till then,”and slightly bowing her 
head, with compressed lips she turned 
from the apartment. 

“Ellen! Ellen!” exclaimed the stran- 
ger, seeking to retain her; but she was 
gone. Putting his hand to his brow, 
* Oh, God! murmured he, and looking 
up, he saw Mrs. Grey regarding him with 
looks of compassion, “I thank you, I 
thank you,” said he pressing her-hand to 
his lips, and immediately darted from 
the house. 

Two years glided by ; and the evils of 


need of her care and attention. But a/ledge of a safe escort, Mrs. Grey, her 
daughter’s love or anguish would not! daughter, and Ellen, embarked under 
sustain a grieved spirit, and bowing to! the protection of Charles Hancock for 
the earth, it cast off its clayey cumbrance | the south of Italy. 

and fled, where ‘the weary are at rest.”| Estelle Grey. How shalt I describe 
Ellen now stood alone. In the wide her? Hers was not the buoyant vivaci- 
dreary waste of the world’s inhabitants, ‘ty of light-hearted youth ;'nor the som- 
she was alone. There were those who! bre hue of dark ungovernable passions ; 
loved her—those who were kindly to her, hers was not the beauty of complexion, 
but in the world, there was no one whose feature and stature-over all, her face 
first feeling or highest duty was for her and her actions, was breathed the gentle 
happiness. And in this dearth, this sad) spirit of her pure mind. Lovely us the 
solitude of her own heart did she remem-! last sweet ray of sunset’s hour, and mild 
ber him whom she had forbade her pre-|as the mellow breeze of a summer eve- 
sence! To forget was impossible ; but | ning’s air, she entwined herself amid the 
it was in memory alone, that his exis~-/| fibres of every one’s affections, who look- 
tence remained aught to her. Since the ed into the mild light of her age, or lis- 
interview with him at her uncle’s, as re-|tened to the melody of her voice, as it 








lated in the preceeding columes she had igave forth the notes of kindness and 
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charity which moulded her every action 











-| Mrs. Grey could not but laugh at Es- 


The travelers arrived safely at the telles description of the stranger’s powe 
point of their destination, and of the two of fascination; and there was a sligh 


years which had passed since their firs 


ititroduction to the reader, six months 


had been spent in Italy. 


t 


They were situated ina delightful res— to be some twenty years younger, as i 


idence, not far from the sea shore, which 
combined the wild with the beautiful i: 


touch of Ellen’s former archness as she 
remarked to Estelle that she regretted for |the name of Ellen’s rejected suitor 
her sake that the stranger had not chanced | was aware that the same individual om 


———— 
. =, 

The worthy philosopher had 
r avowed to any of the family the true 
t oe for his visit to the imperial ¢; 
i 


hot 
in- 
From Mrs. Grey he had learned ;j 
and 


as 


tin Rome at the time of his departure f 


° i hog roy 
t would have added much to the interest | it. Never weary of benefiting his fel}, 


The morrow came and the strange 


haunt of the fair cousins. For some arrived. 


months aftertheirarrival in Italy they had 


been gratified by the appearance of reno 


vated strength in Ellen ; but again she porch, for she had recognized one of her 


had declined and so rapidly, that at thi 


- Grey as she hastened to meet him in th 


$s, husband’s dearest friends from the win 


period she was an invalid confined tothe dow. 


house. Estelle still continued to fre-| 
quent the sea shore in search of its mines, him was related with humor, and no 


1 of the adventure. But despite their rail-| men, he determined to seek him 
itsscenery. A rocky promontory hear 
their dwelling, whose base was covered Jearn who was the American ‘‘unknown.” 
with rare shells,soon became the favorite 


» ang 


lery, they all waited with impatience to} learn whether the assumption of the rt, 


which had become his in consequence ,; 
tthe death of his father, had benumb,, 
the warmth of his heart, or oblitera, 


‘* Doctor Franklin!” exclaimed Mrs.!the remembrance of his former attach. 


e ment. 

On his arrival at the place of his des. 
-|nation, he found the individual who, 
he sought, still remaining in the city.— 


All was joy ; Estelle’s description of| He sought his acquaintance, and jt ‘wo, 


not withheld; for they both possesse, 


of curiosities, generally accompanied by | one’s arrival, unless it had been Dr.|too much universal benevolence and ane 
Charles, but sometimes hy their servant | Grey, himself, could have given thei so lanthrophy to act upon the principle that 
girl. One day as she returned glowing, much satisfaction. In negociating loan 3 


with exercise, she ran to the apartment | 


S| because their respective countries were 


for his country, circumstances had occur-| atwar, that individuals could not anew 


where her mother was seated beside El- | red, which had rendered a visit to Rome} jn the exchange of social civilities ay 
len. ‘* 1 believe,” said she, as she poured | necessary ; and on his arrival he still me ! 


the contents of her basket into their laps 
for inspection, ‘¢ I have had something of 


an adventure.”’ 


with curiosity for an explanation, and it}ly portion of the sea-board. The func 


seemed to strike them for the-first time 


the change that had been wrought in 


iistelle’s appearance; from almost a child 
she had grown toa woman. And as she 
stood before them, with her hair falling 


from its bands loosely upon her neck, 
and her gentle face beaming with more 
than wonted animation, they both sighed; 
the one for what she was but a few years 
before, at Estelle’s age, and the other for 
fear of what might be the fate of the 
beautiful and idolized being before her. 

‘From your appearance,” said Mrs. 
Grey as she looked up, ‘we shall hope 
that there was not any thing unpleasant 
connected with your adventure.” 

“Oh no,” rejoined Estelle, ‘*‘ When I 
went out among the rocks this morning, 
I was so busy in hunting for shells | 
did not notice that any one was there till 
Zuiletta directed my attention to a stran- 
ver that was watching us. I looked up, 
and on that mossy rock, Ellen, whera 
you and I used to rest us, was seated a 
gentleman about as old as papa, and he 
looked so kind, good, and noble, that, as 
my eyes met his, I involuntarily bowed. 
He returned the salutation and joined 
us; and the first sound of his voice told 
us that he was an American. He com- 
nended our occupationand told me so ma- 
ny things about the shells I was gathering, 
and his whole conversation was so benev- 
olent, so interesting, and so considerate 
that I have been talking with him ever 
since I! have been gone, and should not 
have remembered to come back now, had 
not Zuiletta become impatient and remin- 
ded me it was time to return. You would 
like him and I wish he lad accepted my 


invitation to come inas he returned ; but) 


le promised to call to-morrow ; and then 
vou will see him.” 


=? * 


come with Estelle. 


impress upon her mind that cold, selfish 


conscious only of its own superiority, 


claim equality and flee aught that might 
claim pre-eminence. 


some angel possessed higher rank and 
station than you might claim ?” 

** The question is not just—in heaven 
the distinction is not as of earth.” 
“Certainly not; but remember that 


erable on earth, would make him miser- 
able in heaven were they permitted to go 
there. The want of love and justice, 
with the abuse of power or strength, are 
the primary causes of man’s unhappiness 
and wretchedness. But I must away to 
Rome—in the meanwhile think whether 
your decisions have been the result of 
justice or stubborn pride. Adieu. 








t) kindness. From the young Englishman’ 


with delays and tardiness, and to render | remarks, the Doctor was soon convince: 
them less vexatious, he had improved |that however hopeless his attachments jp 
Her auditors looked up|the meanwhile to visit the more souther 


America might be, they were not forgo. 
l'ten. And as they were conversing upon 
} § upon 


of intelligence, the originality of his) subjects connected with America, he cas. 
thoughts, and the deep philosophy of his) yally made remark of Dr. Grey’s family 
reasoning, tempered as they were by the proposing that his companion should ac- 
good humored vivacity of his boundless company him when he went to bid them 
benevolence, soon made hima great fa~| adieu, ere he returned to Holland. 

vorite with Ellen as he had before be- 


The information that the family we) 
in Italy was received with surprise, and 


Unconsciously, Ellen had betrayed to] the invitation readily accepted. 
him the desolation of her heart and the 
withering cause. Then he used to com-| ries respecting the members of the fa’ 
bat her arguments and show her the fal-/]y, who had accompanied Mrs. Grey 
lacy of her reasoning 3 endeavoring to and was vaguely answered that there was 


The English friend made many incui- 


one or two of the younger ones, and that 


torturing pride, was far from true inde-|they were under the protection of « 
pendence ; that the one marked with! young gentleman who had been a student 
strict line the true neighbor’s right, and/in Dr. Grey’s office. 

while it resisted aggression and boldly 
defended its own claim, the exercise of| and incentives to action in another’s mind. 
its power did not entail misery upon him,!a primary faculty, or is it acquired by 
who would keep each balance of society| observation? Be it as it may; Dr. 
in its own sphere. While the other,| Franklin possessed it in a pre-eminent 


Is the power to understand the motives 


degree, and thus moulded or guided the 


would level every thing which could| resolutions of those with whom he asso- 


ciated, te the pleasure of his will. 
He found that his young friend was 


“Do you think,” said he in one of| not destitute of at least, a shadow of re- 
their coversations, *‘ that you would flee | sentment toward the former object of his 


the bliss of heaven, because, perchance,| affections, and though eager to learn of 


her fate and welfare, would not willingly 
intrude upon her presence. Therefore 
he still kept him in ignorance of Ellen’s 
actual residence in Italy ; trusting that 
the first impulse of sacrifice in both might 


those very things which make man mis -/counteract their formal resolutions. 


After the Doctor’s departure, Ellen 
pondered inuch upon the justness of his 
remarks. 

‘‘ Aunt,” said she one day as she re- 
clined upon the sofa in the usual sitting 
room, ** I shall never see home again, and 
you must remember to assure uncle of all 
my gratitude for his kindness—tell him 
that I have-not forgotten any of it.” 
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Estelle arose and flinging her arms 
around her neck, conjured her not to talk 





thas. N 
and endeav 
ness of her thoughts. 
caresses, but persistec 
»resentiment. : 

« | have one thing more,” continued 
she, “if you ever see him, whom you 
have kindly ever forbore to name to me 
—tell him not to remember me with un- 
kindness--to remember some of the hap- 

»y hours of our first acquaintance, and 
forget the pain of that which closed it. 
It would be sweet to know that he for- 
cave me”’—and she paused, choked by 
emotion. 

Estelle and her mother both wept ; 
and they started as Dr. Franklin unan- 
nounced entered the room accompanied 
by another gentlemen, who hastily ad- 
vanced a step toward the sofa, and jas 
quickly receded, while his eyes remained 
riveted upon the emaciated form before 
him. ; 

so] hope your niece Is not worse” In 
inquired the Doctor as he noticed Estelle 
bent with an anxious look over Ellen, 
who had slightly exclaimed as her atten- 
tion was directed to their abrupt en- 
rance. 

Estelle shrieked, and Jet the power- 
less hand fall from her grasp, as she fin- 
ished her examination, sinking upon the 
floor. 

Charles was immediately summoned, 
and consigning Estelle to the care of her 
mother and the servant, proceeded to 
open a vein in Ellen’s arm, as she lay to 
all appearance lifeless. The stranger had 
retired to the window and burying his 
face in his hands groaned aloud. He 
started as ‘* she lives ” from Charles, ar- 
rested his attention, and took his position 
near the sofa. Sometime elapsed before 
she was restored to perfect consciousness, 
but when fully aware where she was, her 
eyes rolled over the faces of those near 
her, till they rested upon the stranger. 

‘Will you forgive me?” murmured 
she as she feebly attempted to put her 
hand toward him. 

Regardless of every thing but the 
knowledge that she lived, and the bliss 
which those few words which she utter- 
ed, conveyed, he pressed her to his breast, 
and in that embrace all was explained, 
told and forgiven. 

The rest of the tale is soon told. The 
generous, disinterested friend of human 
happiness, prescribed matrimony as the 
most effectual specific for invalid youth, 
and insisted that the dose should be im- 
mediatly taken, as he would witness 
somewhat of the effects of his recipe. 

In a few days Ellen Clarkson became 
the wife of Lord S sand her fast re- 
turning strength, if it gave not incontesti- 
ble evidence of the efficacy of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s remedy, proved that ‘‘ where pride 
is, there cometh sorrow and death,” and 
that the exercise ‘of love, justice and be- 
revolence prolongeth life. 

° 





Before the entire cessation of hostilities 
between America and Great Britain, Mrs. 


Irs. Grey seated herself beside her | Grey was united to her husband, and the 
ored to win her from the sad-!| declaration of ‘ Peace’ 

She returned their | by the nuptials of Estelle Grey and 
lin the truth of her| Charles Hancock. And there now lives 
inatown which lies upon the coast of 
| Massachusetts’ Bay, an aged lady, who is 


’ 


was celebrated 


respected, loved and venerated by all 
who know her, that often times tells the 





story of her cousin who was too proud to} 


marry an English Nobleman, when the 
only objection she had to him was his 
| title aud wealth! She will add inany 
particulars of the happiness of their lives 
and the happiness of their death ; for it 
|is good to live happy and to die happy,but 
she goes no farther. 





our tale—if it is too long, or too short— 
not explicit enough in detail, or too pro- 
lix,remember that the principle we would 
inculcate, is, that the exercise of kindness 
and charity toward our neighbor adds to 
our days in the land of the living. 
are disatisfied with our history, may your 
resolves upon the subject, tend to add 
many years to your life.—Adieu. 








FRIGHTFUL SNAKE STORY. 

The following incident was related to 
us the other day, by one whose veracity 
is unquestioned and who was almost an 
eye witness to the fact. It is more appal- 
ling than any thing we recollect to have 
ever read in the history of these terrible 
reptiles. 

Some time last summer, the inhabi- 
tants of Manchester, Mississippi, gave a 
barbecue which was attended by most of 
the fashion and beauty of the town and 
surrounding country. It happened that 
among the guests there was a young lady, 
Miss M., recently from one of the eastern 
cities, who was on a visit to her relatives 
in the neighborhood of that town. Miss 
M. was a gay and extremely fashionable 
young lady, and withal possessed au un- 
common share of spirit and courage, ex- 
cept inthe matter of snakes—and of these 
she had so great a dread that she scarcely 
dared to walk any where except in the 
most frequented places, for fear of en- 
countering them. Every effort was used, 
but without effect, torid her of her 
childish fears. They haunted her con- 
tinually until it became the settled con- 
viction of her mind that she was destined 
to fall a victim to the fangs of a rattle~ 
snake. The sequel will show how soon 
her terrible prediction was fulfilled. 

Toward the close of the day, while 
scores of fairy feet were keeping time in 
the dance tothe merry music, and the 
whole company were in a full tide of en- 
joyment, a scream wes heard from Miss 
M., followed by the most agonizing cries 
for help. The crowd gathered around 
her instantly, and beheld her standing, 
the perfect image of despair, with her 
hands grasping a portion of -her dress 





| Reader, if you have fault to find with | 


If ye 


| with the tenacity of a vise. It was some 


time before she could be rendered suili- 
ciently calm to tell the cause of her 
alarm, and then they gathered from her 
broken explanations that she was grasping 
the head of asnake among the folds of 
her dress and dreaded to let go her hold 
for fear of receiving the fatal blow! This 
intelligence caused many to shrink from 
her, but most of the ladies, to their hon- 
or, be it told, remained with her, deter- 
mined not to leave her in her direful ex- 
tremity. ‘They besought her not to relax 
her hold, as her safety depended upon it, 
Antil some one could be found who had 
the courage to seize and remove the terri- 
ble animal. ‘There was none of the Ja- 
dies who had the courage to perform the 
act, and the condition of Miss M. was be- 
coming more and more critical every 
moment. It was evident that her strength 
was filing very fast, and that she could 
not maintain her hold many minutes 
longer. 

A hasty consultation was held among 
the calmest of the ladies, when it was 
determined that Dr. Tisan who was 
present, should be called to her as- 
sistance. He was quickly on the spot, 
and being a man of uncommon courage, 
he was not many moments, within the 
circle of weeping and half fainting fe- 
males until he had caught the tail of the 
snake and wound it firmly around his 
hand to make sure of his hold. He told 
Miss M. that she must let go at the mo- 
ment he jirked it away, and to make the 
act as instantaneous as possible, he told 
her he would pronounce the words one, 
two, three, and that at the moment he 
pronounced the last word she must let 
go her hold, and he doubted not that he 
could witdraw the snake before it could 
have time to strike. All stood in breath- 
less horror awaiting the act of life or 
death, and at the moment the word 
three was pronounced, the Dr. jirked out 
the largest and most diabolical looking 
BUSTLE that ever was seen in Mis- 
sissippi. The whole affair was at once 
explained. The fastening of the ma- 
chine had become loose during the dance, 
and shifted its position in such a way that 
it dangled about the lady’s legs, and in- 
duced the belief that it was a snake with 
an enormous head. 

The Doctor fell right down in his 
tracks, and fainted, he did.—Sflannibal 
Journal. 








Givinc tne Countersicn.—The New 
Orleans Crescent City tells the following 
good one, which is highly creditable to the 
Texans’ knowledge of military tactics :— 
“At the wolf hunter’s camp, at Corpus 
Christi, in Texas, the guard, one night, saw 
somebody a little way off, and hailed him— 
**Who’s there?”” No answer: ‘*Who’s there?” 
No answer still. ‘‘Who’s there, 1 say?— 
whosoever you be, if you don’t advance and 
say Texas, (’Ilblow.” ‘Texas, then.”’said 
the other, “if that’s all you want.” “Well, 








why didn’t you say it sooner.” 
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ATROCIOUS MURDER! 


Below we give an account of an awful 
and Jamentable tragedy recently enacted in 
the city of New York. Young Corlies, 
whose untimely death is here recorded, was 
a native of our neighboring town, Corinth, 


where his bereaved mother still resides, | 


Smart, active and enterprising, he was high» 


ly esteemed and beloved by his friends, as | 


xociates and adqaintances, who will peruse 
this narrative of his tragical end with the 
deepest interest. We have known many 
worthy and respectable young men in the 
country, with whom we have afterward met 
in New York, Boston, and other cities, and 
can hardly point to an instance where they 
have not fallen into the same pernicious ha- 
bit of young Corlies. Let his fate be a 
warning to all young meu who may migrate 


Officers immediately went afier Mr. Col- 
‘ton, who was found at his house and taken 
‘into custody. He surrendered himself 
‘without the slightest hesitation and denied 
lall knowledge of the transaction. His wife 
was afterword arrested in her apartment in 


‘the next house—her door being locked, and’ 


i she obstinately refusing to open it, it was ne- 
‘cessarily broken through. She was found 
|in a state of apparent stupor or frenzy, and 
\refused to speak. Colton has for a long 
time kept a genteel gambling establishment 
at his residence. Corlies is a single man 
‘and boarded at No. 108 Leonard street. 


| Farruer Parricurars.— The interest 
‘excited in the public mind by the recent and 
audacious murder of Mr. Corlies rather 
| deepens than subsides. ‘The Coroner’s In- 
| quest has now been two days taking testi- 
| mony, but little progress has been made to- 
wards a solution of the mystery in which it 
is enveloped, through several circumstances 
of considerable importance, as the fact that 
Mrs. Colton called at the boarding-house of 
Corlies at about half past six on the evening 
of his death and inquired for him, were 
brought to light. There appears to bea 








from their parental roofs—from quiet homes | 
and peaceful fire-sides in the country, to the | 


cities, corrupted by vice and licentiousness. | 


very general suspicion in the public mind 


‘that the murder was committed by Mrs Col- 


ton; that this, however, will ever ripen into | 
proof is at least extremely doubtful. Apart, 


but likely on that account to feel none the 
less anxiety as to the result of this affair 
and the developments to which its progress 
may give rise. Being extremely expert a; 
play, and devoting himself to it with assig,. 
ity and remorseless purpose,he soon great), 
increased his fortune; and beeame one of 
the wealthiest as well as most notorious 
fashionable gamblers of our City. 

| Corlies, who was a man of much the sam, 
‘stamp with himself—engaged in the Same 
business, though with less marked success 
became acquainted with Mrs. Colton durin. 
her husband’s temporary absence in Bosty, 





and 


|last autumn or in the early part of winte; 


Their intercourse soon became crimina} 
and was uninterrupted for some time. Hey 
attachment to him was very ardent and ep. 
grossing, and she gave him at different times 
presents, mainly of jewelry, &c. to the a 
mount of nearly $2,000. Their intimacy 
was soon discovered by a friend of Colton. 
who after atime waited upon Mrs. Colton. 
informed her that he was entirely aware of 
it and threatened to inform her husband of ;: 
unless it was at once broken off. She trea. 
ted the matter very lightly, and manifested 
no inclination to follow his advice. Colton’. 
friend then went to Corlies, who, through 
his influence, was pursuaded to return the 
jewelry, &c. he had received from Mrs. 
Colton. ‘Their intercourse, however, was 


A friend informs us that the affliction bears | from the mystery in which the transaction | til] continued ; and on Colton’s return ty 
heavily on the spirits of Mrs. Corlies. She | itself ts enveloped, which alone might well the city he was informed of the whole affair 


certainly deserves and no doubt will have 


baffle the keenest search of lynx-eyed Jus~'! 


by the friend who had already interfered jn 


‘tice, the social position of Colton, the re his behalf. Colton immediatety went to see 


the sympathies of friends. We are indebted | sources at his command, and the number | Corlies and told him that he was acquainted 





tothe New York Tribune for the annexed | and character of the friends he has made in! with the whole transaction. He promised, 
detailed account. | the practice of his profession, (of which the) however, for the sake of his two children. 
| Herald says he was a conspicuous and “most to drop all memory of the past if Corlies 

A terrible murder was perpetrated in our| honorable’? member,) might, in a communi- | would pledge his honor that the intercourse 
city on Monday eve [20th ult.}. Our readers |ty where such influences have far less|phetween him and Mrs. Colton should cease 
will remember the attempt, mentioned some | weight than with us, almost ensure him im- ‘and never be renewed : “If you do not,” 
days since, of Mr. Henry Colton, of No, 26 munity from the arm of public Law; and his) gaid he, * you'll find me a desperate man.” 
Vesey street, toshoot Mr. Charles Corlies power, whatever it might he, would natural-' Corjjes immediately gave him a solemn pro- 
in Leonard street. The pistol then merely | ly be extended over his wife, whom, if she! mise that it should be so. Colton, however. 
snapped, and Colton was arrested. He! be guiltv, he will probably be supposed to’ soon became aware that the intimacy 0! 
was bailed, and has since been at liberty. have prompted, and perhaps urged, tothe Corties with his wife had been renewed; 
A day or two after this, the wife of Colton commission of the murder. and Corlies was known to have boasted of i 
made an unsuccessful attempt to commit su-| Colton, we understand, came originally | jn the coarsest and most insulting terms at 
icide by taking Jaudanum. This added from Boston, where he learned, and for) public hotel not long alter the promise he 
strength to the rumor we had previously | some years practiced, the art of engraving. had made to Colton. ‘This, of course, re- 
heard that the assault of Colton was made in; He was industrious, skilful and enterpris-| aroused all of Colton’s hatred and revenge ; 
consequence of the alleged seduction of his | ing, and in the course of a few years amas~/ and he then made the attempt on the lile o! 


wife by Corlies. 

On Monday evening, just before seven 
o'clock, Mr. Corlies was seen to come out 
of his Bowling Saloon under Kreemer & 
Co.’s couch establishment in Broadway near 
T'ranklin-street, in company with a woman, 
ile passed down Broadway to Leonard- 


sed a very considerable amount of property. 
While there he married his present wile, 
who was connected with a respectable fami- 
ly at Providence, R. 1., where she lived, 
and who was an intelligent, well-educated 
and accomplished lady. ‘They have now, 
two children, the eldest of whom is about 11 


Corlies, for which be was held to bail. 
Colton after this refused to live with his 
wife, whom he Je(ft at his former residence 
in the family of a Mr. Wallace, taking lody- 
ings himself at the adjoining house. Mrs 
Colton’ soon found herself entirely deserted, 
as Corlies, probably from the apprehension 


street, down which he turned and proceed-| years of age. Some four or five years since | that his life would be yet taken, which he is 
ed towards his residence at No, 108. He|he removed to this city, and abandoning his! known to have entertained, refused to have 
was there last seen standing still and in con- | honest calling, established a gambliug house any thing farther to do with her. Finding 
versation with a woman. <A moment ortwo! at No. 26 Vesey-street, ina large four-sto~/ herself thus blasted in reputation, scorned 
alter,the explosion of a pistol was heard, and | ry house, which he furnished in the richest; and turned off by her husband, despised auc 
» passerby in Broadway saw a man fall— style. He has here been in the habit ofgiviag | deserted by him for whom she had made so 
but saw no one near him. On going to him, | splendid suppers and other entertainments, | dreadful and so unprincivled a sacrifice, and 
Mr. Corlies was iound to have been shot. freely and frequently, to all whose fortunes cut off even from the means of living, it is 
A ball had entered the back of his head, and | and habits made them desirable objects of conjectured and certainly with some show o! 
on examination is supposed to have lodged | his acquaintance. Being himself intelli- | reason,that an altempted reconciliation with 
just behind lis nose. He was speechless! gent and pleasing in his manners, his house her husband was met by the declaration that 
when found, and so remained. Portions of |thus became the common resort of many | he would listen to nothing of the kind while 








his brain escaped through the wound, and! men of the highest fashionable circles of the | Corlies was in the way. We have hearé the 
fis recovery was of course impossible, He City —ineluding eminent professional gen- rumor of such an interview, though we can- 
was immediately tahen into a room in the|tlemen as well as those engaged in mercan-| not vouch for its correctness. It may by 
Carlton House, and attended by physicians. | tile and other pursuits. In this class, there~ | many seem impossible that so terrible a 


When we left he was still living, but died at fore, he has many earnest and influential deed should be perpetrated by any woman, 
a little after one, 


‘friends, not entirely disinterested, perhaps, in so cool and determined a manner, upou 
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—— 
ane she had ever loved ; yet there ts deep 
truth in the Poet’s strong lines ; 
« Earth has no curse like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like woman scorned.’ 


The above we believe are all the new au- 
thentic facts that have come to our know- 
ledge concerning the progress ol this fatal 
intercourse. More will perhaps be deve- 
loped by the examination which will not pro- 
bably be closed for two or three days to 
come. ‘Testimony, more directly connect: 
ing Mrs.Colton with the death of Mr. Corlies 
than any that has as yet been submitted, | 
will, we understond, be brought forward.— | 
Whether it will be sufficiently strong to 
warrant a committal, remains to be seen, 


Laventne.—We are truly of the opinion that 
it is good to laugh. We do not mean a little 
simpering smile of “ah me ! tis quite comical!” 
but a down-right joyous, free and hearty shout ; 
it quickens the circulation of the blood; stimu- 
lates the mental functions, and both morally and 
physically enhances the condition of the individ- 
ual who indulges in the convulsive blessing. 
Moreover, we find no dark and sinister cunning 
lurking beneath the exterior, where the mouth 
is opened often and widely to send forth the fond, 
glad sounds of merriment, 

Whether it is the action of the atmospheric 
airon the lungs and communicating with the 
fluids of the system, that becomes the purifier of 
the moral emanations, we know not; but this 
we know; we should ever be loth to trust the ho- 
nesty of intention of that man (of course we ex- 
cept the ladies—they should not laugh loud; for 
it might cerange their pretty demure quietness,) 
who always murdered the sign of joy by strang- 
ulation. ‘T’o choke gladness to death is a crime 
which ought to be punished by lega: indictment. 
“ Not having the fear of good-nature before their 
eyes—being instigated by moroseness, with fe- 
lonious intent, they did wilfully, maliciously,” 
&e. 

What is more beautiful to the mind’s eye than 
a youth in the vigorof his days, with cheeks 
radiant as the morning, and a brown eye bril- 
liantas the sun, witha long nine in his mouth, 
anda great chew of tobacco in his cheek ? 


COMMUNICATED. 
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REMINISCENCES. 
Pre. why is it people say that men are not 
such tools now-a-days as they were in the days 
of yore? I would fain know whether you would 


| better for the succeeding wisdom ? 


How 
stould the ancient folly have come to nothing - 
How should the same new wisdom be started up 
and established? Now answer me an’t please 


| you!--FR. Rabelais’s Preface to his fifth Book. 


Dark Ages,“ Monsters and Madmen canonized 
[hel 


and Gallileo blind in a dungeon !” Salem witch- 
craft, Necromancers, and others, Miss M. Avoy, 
who made the ignorant and credulous believe 


that she could see with the ends of her fingers! 
the world goes on, progressively, in wisdom, as 


yond measure. Men now think that they are 
guided by the “God-like fauculty of reason; 
the Jacob’s Ladder of truth, let down from hea- 
ven with al! its numerous rounds; the common 
highway on which we are content to toil upward 


> This faculty ts 


tothe object of our desires.’ 
not only the measure of truth, but the sine gua 
non, the indispensable ground of wisdom.— 
Wisdom itself and “eternal truth are” not only 
“the objects of reason but they are themselves 
reason.” 

Inasmuch, then, as men act rationally, they 
act wisely ; and inasmuch as they cultivate this 
faculty and follow its teachings, they increase 
in wisdom and follow her precepts. But who 


not follow the teachings of reason? or who 
will say that this generation is not wise? or will 
ask “ whoin heaven's name has made us wise ?” 
when we have light that passeth uuderstanding ? 
When Mormonism, Millerism and Mesmerism 
give to us alight clairvoyant, that revealeth 
the hidden things of the three werlds, Heaven, 
Earth and Hell, and maketh known to mortal 
ken the unrevealed mysteries which none here- 
tofore hath known, no, nut even the angels in 
heaven. And has there not been also a teacher, 
[ will not say competent, but other than human, 
for to say otherwise would be doing injustice to 
the “learned pig” that has astonished many with 
the depth of its knowledge, and revealed to 
them the fruits of domestic life, hidden from the 
human intellect, in the unknown and untried 
scenes of the future. It would be doing injus- 
tice, also, to the prosolytes of certain lecturers, 
not Brothers or Joanna Southcot, but those “not a 
whit more rational in their expectations,” and to 
those that follow them, not because they believe 
the doctrine, for they assert the contrary, but 
probably because it is a mark of wisdom to fol- 
low after delusion, and listen to error believing 
itto be such. ‘The first two isms I pass over 





have us understand by this same saying, as in- 
deed you logically may, that formerly men were 
fools and in this generation are grown wise: 
How many and what dispositions made them 


wanting to make ’em wise? 
fools? How should these be wise ? Pray, how 
came you to know that men were formerly fools ? 
How did you find that they are now wise? 
Who made them fools? Who in heaven’s 
name made us wise? Who d’ye think are 
most, those that love mankind foolish or those 
that love them wise? How long have they 
been wise? How long otherwise? - Whence 
proceeded the foregoing folly? Whence the 
following wisdom? Why did the old folly end 
now and no later? Why did the imodern wis- 
dom begin now and no sooner? What were 
we the worse for the former folly? What the 


sible to approach the believers in these in the 
nawe of reason and to convince them as it would 


, be the departed spirit of Don Quixote, recalled 
fools? How many and what dispositions were | from the other world, that a windmill is nota 
Why were those | monster offering violence to women, or that a 
' pewter platter is not the shield of some renown- 


ed knight. 


wise and the foolish, will test their wisdom, dis 








Thank heaven it is not so now-a-days; and if} 


it has for the last century, it will be wise be- | 
~ 


dares say that men do not act rationally and do | 


with a few remarks, deeming it as utterly imposs| a. pctanding 


Such men need discipline not argument; and 
time alone, in its onward flight, can make them 
wiser. ‘Time, that levels all, and consigns to its! mal, that we can claim for ourselves go solid a 
charnei house the proud and the humble, the | faculty. 


pel this delusion, and restore sanity to deranged | 
and bewilcered minds. , The other, Mesmerism, 'finj an analysis of the Reason, Understanding 
Animal Magnetism, Neurology, Clairvoyance,' and Conscience. 


Prophetic Dreams, Presentiment, Vision, Deu- 
teroscopy, Second Light, or by whatever name 
you cali it, will require a longer time to test its 
| merits, and to prove whether in fact it be a re- 
‘ality or a huinbug—a delusion. Of whateve: 
| nature it may be, | have no fears of its evil con- 


sequences, for trusting to the efficacious power 
of the human intellect to elicit truth and to sep 
arate it from error, I feel assured that candid 
and reflecting minds will not receive it until it 
has undergone a severe ordeal, sufficient to di- 
| vest it of its mysteries and to establisl: from a 
classification of its phenomena the laws ia obe- 
Neither will disci 


| dience to which it operates. 
| plined minds believe it because cthers do, unless, 
| knowing the grounds of their belief, they find 
| them and 
number of the believers or the strength of their 


rational suflicient. for it is not the 
belief, even if it lead to martyrdom itself, that is 
alonea criterion of truth, because error has its 
believers and pagan superstition its martyrs, not 
that itis error, but the reason being uncultivated, 
and judging according to the evidence of sense, 
they think and believe that it Nor is it 
alone sufficient evidence that it is true if it be 


is true. 


supersensuous, transcending the experience of 
ordinary minds, no, not even if a miracle be 
wrought in attestation of its truth. “For we have 





the highest possible authority, that of scripture 
Under the Mo- 
saic law a miracle, wrought in attestation of a 


itself,” to prove this assertion. 


false doctrine, subjected the miracle-worker to 
death. 

The man that seeks for wisdom and truth re 
lies upon a higher evidence, an evidence which, 
if any one deny, “he would not believe though 
one rose from the dead.” This is evidence that 
comes from within, and it is a surer light, for 
“whatever is conscious self-knowledge is rea- 
son,” the highest criterion of truth that one 
can have. ‘ We name God the supreme reason 
whence the soul reason receives and reason is 
her being.”* He then who is guided by reason 
and lends a willing ear to her teachings, walks 
in wisdom’s ways and follows her precepts. And 
if “ the great majority of men are now fully con- 
scious that they are born with the Godlike facul- 
ty of reason and that it is the business of life to 
develope and apply it,” I trust none will ever be 
executed or imprisoned from Mesmeric evidence 
alone. 

Reason and prudence demand that “every one 
should give a reason of his faith; for this resol- 
ving men’s faith and practice into the immedi- 
ate suggestions of spirit not acting on our un- 
or rather into the 
j}such a spirit as they Can give no acccount of, 
such as does not enlighten their reason or ena- 
ble them to render their doctrine intelligible to 
others,” though it be received by the ignorant 
and unreflecting, “cannot but make the judicions 
grieve.” “ First, it defaces and inakes useless 
that part of the image of God in us which we 
call reason; and secondly it takes away that 
advantage” which we have ebove the brute ani- 





iiluminations of 


2? 





IsoLant. 





* Coleridge’s Friend, under ithe head, Misce!- 
Jany I. Essay 5. In this essay the reader wil! 
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Then ask me not to weave a wreath 
To deck thy beauteous brow : 














That should be blooming now; 
Another’s hand has strung the wreath, 
And touched the heart of praise, 
And won thy beauty with his kind-- 

ith his bewitching lays. 


| Another’s hand has plucked the flowers 
{ 
| 
| 
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d For the Green Mountain Gem. 
i Che Robin and the Cat. 
f) A FABLE. 


One day when snow bestrewed the ground, 
| And ice the pools in fetters bound, 
4 And chilling blasts sweet music made 

‘l'o him who dwelt ’neath fortune’s shade, 

.1 Robin- red-breast pinched with cold. 
: By hunger’s cravings made more bold, 
{| Approached quite near a farmer’s door, 
In hopes to find his needed store, 
Nor bolts nor bars his entrnce stopped ; 
iz ‘The door was open; in he popped ; 
i And bowed his head as if to say 
“God bless you, friends, this frosty day.” 
Around the floor he skipped and hopped, 
And picked the crumbs kind Julia dropped. 
“Bless’d fate thatled me,”’ Robin said, 
‘“l'o where I’m warmed and where I’m fed, 
May blessings here forever rest; 
May these kind friends be doubly blest,” 
‘hen perched upon a chair he stood 
And chirped a song of gratitude. 


Grimalkin heard the charming air, 

Ashe lay sleeping neath a chair ; 

Unused to such melodious song, 

He stared and gazed in wonder long ; 
‘Then crouched his head and fixed his eyes, 
And sprang upon the fluttering prize. 


“Ah me! ah me! what woes betide! 
Oh! spare my life,” poor Robin cried ; 
“Shew pity if you’d pity find— 

Have | harmed Cat or Kitten kind ? 
‘Then why should | this forfeit pay, 
Because | happened here to-day ? 


Kind friends I’ve found, and warmth and food ; 


Men are but one great brotherhood ; 
Let man’s example be your guide.” 


“Fool! so it is,” the Cat replied ; 

“Look round and see from day to day 

Man making man his eager prey ; 

Here friend with friend there kindred fight, 
And each in other’s woe delight. 

The helpless, harmless, rest assured, 

Fail not, like you, to be devoured.” 


So spake the Cat with visage grim, 

And tore the Robin limb from limb. 

A lesson this to those who treat 

A]l men as friends with whom they meet. 
CuiI10. 


For The Green Mountain Gem. 


To M 
Oh, ask me not to twine a wreath 
‘l'o place upon thy brow ; 
Another’s hand has plucked the flowers 
That shoaid be blooming now; 
Another’s hand hath strung the wreath, 
And touched the harp of praise, 
° And won thy beauty with bis kind-— 
ith his bewitehnng lays. 





‘l'o praise thee with a poet’s pen— 
it were a task indeed: 
For who can paint the lily fair, 
Or check the wind’s fleet speed, 
Or give te gold a richer hue 
‘Than natare’s self hath given, 
Or add asweetness to the dew 
‘That God hath sent from heaven ? 





We are spirits—wildered spirits, 
Errant from our native sphere; 
Busy now, but with to-morrow, 
Who of us will still be here ? 
We’re amid this dust and vapor, 
Chasing shadowy shapes about, 
Each by life’s uncertain taper, 
Which a moment's wing puts out, 


| 

} 

| We are Spirits. 
| on 

| 

| 


We are spirits—burdened spirits, 
Masked and wearing cloaks of clay ; 


Grieved and care~worn, wrung and stricken, 


Robbed and wounded where we stray. 
Yet on earth, the common mother 
Of the forms that vei) us here, 
Do we feign to one another, 
Use the smile to hide the tear, 


We are spirits—restless spirits, 
Eager still for something more, 
Something we shall ne’er determine 
Tull our mortal search is o’er, 
| Grasping, iosing, self-deluding, 
W hat we clasp we cannot stay: 
That o’er which our hearts are brooding, 
Is but fledged to fly away! 


We are spirits—light-winged spirits, 
While our pinions, never furled, 
Bear us on, we know not whither, 
Till we’ve left a passing world, 
W ith an heirship to recover 
In the country of our birth, 
Fondly do we hang and hover 
O’er our little heaps of earth. 





We are spirits—fearful spirits, 
Haviog powers we do not know, 

Which with use of talents lent us, 
Light eternal is to show. 

Time is ever onward hasting ; 
Endless life, or endless death, 

While the moments fast are wasting, 
Hangs upon a transient breath. 


We are spirits, born of spirit, 
God our Father, heaven our home, 
He would have us seek, as children, 
Never, never more to roam. 
Yet like one with baubles playing 
On the way at fall of might, 
We may perish by delaying, 
With our father’s house in sight. 


Newburyport, Mass. 











MOST ROMANTIC AFFAIR. 
TWO ELOPEMENTS AND A WEDDING. 


About a year since, a young man came 
to this city from Belchertown in this state, 
and entered a dry goods store in Wash- 
ington street, asa salesman. His steady 
habits, and attention to business won him 
‘the regard of his emplover, while his re- 
spectful courtesy and manly beanty se- 
cured the good favor of the lady custom- 
ers of the store. Among the latter was, 
a very beautiful young daughter of one) 
of our most respectable citizens. A sort of | 
telegraphic intercourse was established | 





between the two, and it was not long be-' 


—_—- 
fore it was followed by a regular intro. 
duction and intimacy. We should have 
said that Mr. B had inherited , 
small property from his deceased parent; 
and this may have had some weight wit), 
the father and mother of the young lady 
by whom the young man was soon reear. 
ded as their future son-in-law. So matter. 
being arranged, all went “merry as xy 
marriage bell”—when lo ! there appear- 
ed on the carpet a dashing New York 
tailor, who proposed to the father of the 
affianced girl, to remove to New York. 
and enter into business with him on , 
grand scale in Chatham street. Fro, 
the moment of this proposal the prospec 
of young B— changed ; the parents of 
the young lady looked cold upon him, 
and the poor girl was soon informed that 
she must dismiss her suitor, and accept 
the hand of her dashing schneider. Her 
remonstrances and tears were of no avail, 
and her family prepared to leave for 
New York. Her old lover, however. 
found means to see her and persuade her 
to elope with him; and one day they 
rode out to Dedham and there took seats 
in the accomodation railroad train to 
Providence. At Providence, however. 
the steamboat in which they had engaged 
a passage to New York, was detained by 
a fog, and the father of the girl, who had 
somehow got wind of the affair, arrived 
at providence, and obtained possession of 
his fugative daughter. The lover return- 
ed to town alone and despairing, and the 
family of the girl removed to New York 
afew days afterward. In the city she 
was soon forced into giving a reluctant 
consent to marry the tailor. Every 
thing was arranged for celebrating the 
nuptials in a most splendid manner ; and 
strange to say, the girl appeared ‘* noth- 
ing loath.” The ceremony was to take 
place at St. John’s Chapel, and numerous 
guests were invited to the wedding party. 
On the very day appointed for the mar- 
riage, however, the bride disappeared. 
There was as much racing and chasing, 
in pursuit of her, as after the ‘ lost bride 
of Netherby,” but with equally bad suc- 
cess. Inthe meantime the young lady 
disguised in male attire, took passage on 
board the steamboat Cleopatra, and arri- 
ving safely in Boston, without any ad- 
venture, was received into the arins of a 
faithful female friend, a married lady re- 
siding in Pleasant street, Intelligence 
was soon conveyed to her lover, and in 
company with him and a fair companion, 
the twice promised bride, made an excur~ 
sion to Brattleborough, Vt., where the 
nuptial knot was firmly tied. The par- 
ties returned to Boston on Tuesday eve- 
ning, and we had the pleasure of shaking 
hands with them and wishing them all 
manner of felicity.— Boston Times. 
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